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Good morning, before I begin I would like to thank David and Feargal for inviting me to this 
excellent conference and for giving me the opportunity to present my research in front of 
you all today. Just to be clear; the paper that I am about to give is part of a larger article that 
I am currently preparing on Wilde and Hegel: So it is at one level not fully complete; and on 
another, it is a partial summary of that article's arguments, in as much as they relate to the 
specific theme of this conference. 

My talk this morning shall consist of a comparative analysis of the work of Oscar Wilde and 
Georg Wilhelm Hegel (also known as the Protestant Aquinas). Primarily, I will consider the 
Hegelian strands that are to be found in what Jonathan Dollimore has described as Wilde's 
"anti-essentialist aesthetic". The two aspects of Hegel's philosophy to which most attention 
shall be paid are; Hegelian dialectic and Hegel's conceptualisation of the notion of 
Aufhebung or sublation. The love of contradiction and the importance of the "perhaps" of 
life is what truly unites these two eminent writers and thinkers of the nineteenth century 
and, also, has guaranteed their relevance to the succeeding centuries. In addition, I shall 
briefly consider the importance of Wilde's Hegel (or Hegel via Wilde) to two other graduates 
of Portora Royal School; Samuel Beckett and the influential Beckettian Vivian Mercier. 
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In the famous conclusion to Oscar Wilde's 1891 revised essay "The Truth of Masks", 


Wilde offers his readers a specific outline of his views on the nature of art and its 
relationship to Hegel-inflected philosophy: 

Not that I agree with everything that I have said in this essay. There is much with 
which I entirely disagree. The essay simply represents an artistic standpoint, and in 
aesthetic criticism attitude is everything. For in art there is no such thing as a 
universal truth. A Truth in art is that whose contradictory is also true....[l]t is only 
in art criticism, and through it, that we can realise Hegel's system of contraries. The 
truth of metaphysics is the truth of masks. 1 

In this passage, Wilde is expressing his feeling of kinship with Hegelian thought concerning 
dialectical relations and, also, his opinion that it is in the realms of art and art-criticism that 
Hegelian philosophy can be most easily understood and appreciated. 

Although Wilde did not get to officially study Hegel during his time at Magdalene College 
Oxford (1874-78) (whilst he was examined on the thinking of another so-called German 
idealist; Immanuel Kant), he was certainly fascinated by Hegel's ideas and even went so far 
as to copy down quotes from Hegel into his Oxford notebooks. It is possible that Wilde had 
his first introduction to German philosophy at the hands of his mother when he was a child 
because she was an avid reader of continental philosophy in its original languages. 2 

It is arguable that Wilde's interest in what he referred to in The Importance of Being Earnest 
as "German scepticism" may have been "an affirmation of his Celtic identity" because the 
German brand of philosophy was explicitly a rejection of British empiricism and what 

1 Oscar Wilde, "The Truth of Masks", in Collins Complete Works of Oscar Wilde, Glasgow: Harper Collins 
Publishing, 2003,1173. 

2 See Thomas Wright, Oscars Books, London: Chatto and Windus, 2008, 96. 
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Matthew Arnold famously referred to as "the despotism of fact". 3 That Wilde admired this 
Celtic rejection of fact and privileging of imagination is clearly stated by him in his review 
essay of J.A. Froude's novel The Two Chiefs of Destiny. 4 

It is in Hegel's text Science of Logic that Hegel most explicitly articulates his belief that 
"everything is inherently contradictory" which Wilde could have been invoking in the closing 
paragraph of "The Truth of Masks": 

[A]s against contradiction, identity is merely the determination of the simple 
immediate, of dead being: but contradiction is the root of all movement and 
vitality; it is only in so far as something has a contradiction within it that it moves, 
has an urge and an activity. 5 

In this passage, Hegel, in essence, creates the conditions for contemporary critical thought 
by asserting that fluidity and becoming are far more important states of being than fixity 
and stasis. For this reason, Hegel is regarded as the most important thinker for theorists as 
diverse as Jean-Luc Nancy, Slavoj Zizek and Judith Butler. 6 In the case of Butler, she 
contends that the central question at the heart of the Hegelian philosophical corpus is: 
"How is it that the constitution of the subject entails a radical and constitutive relation to 
alterity?" 7 . I would argue that Wilde, albeit using somewhat different language and 
mediums, poses the same question in his life and work. 


3 See Ibid, 97. 

4 See Oscar Wilde, "Mr Froude's Blue Book [on Ireland]", in The Artist as Critic: Critical Writings of Oscar Wilde, 
ed. Richard Ellmann, London: WH Allen, 1970, 138. 

5 Georg Hegel, Science of Logic, 53. 

6 See Calvin Thomas, Ten Lessons in Theory (New York: Bloomsbury, 2003), 125. 

7 Judith Butler, Subjects of Desire: Hegelian Reflections in Twentieth Century France (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1999), xiv. 
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Within the Hegelian lexicon, the word "dialectic" is the one most immediately associated 


with Hegel's work. In essence, the Hegelian dialectic refers to the process of becoming 
whereby two competing opposites, via the mediating-immediacy of sublation, come 
together to form a compromise whole that exceeds the self-contained prior-existing 
identities. As Adrian Johnson has asserted: "For Hegel, the movement of becoming is a 
result of the inextricable intertwining of being and nothing". In other words, Hegelian 
becoming is simultaneously the dynamic of being passing into nothing and nothing passing 
into being". 8 For Wilde, a dialectical relationship is at work between artist and artistic form. 
As Wilde has written in "The Critic as Artist": 

The real artist is he who proceeds, not from feeling to form, but from form to 
thought and passion. He does not first conceive an idea, and then says to himself: 'I 
will put my idea into a complex metre of fourteen lines', but realizing the beauty of 
the sonnet-scheme, he conceives certain modes of music and methods of rhyme, 
and mere form suggests what is to fill it and make it intellectually and emotionally 
complete. 9 

For Wilde, the artistic process proceeds from a dialogue between the inner world of the 
artist to the outer world of the formal and the physical and the result of this co-mingling is 
the art object. Like Hegel, Wilde wishes to "reconquer the world" and not merely to reside, 
as Immanuel Kant had done, in the self-contained privacy of the individual. 

The influence that Hegel's Wilde has exerted on the Irish Protestant dramatic tradition can 
be seen most explicitly in Vivian Mercier's landmark text of Beckett criticism; 

8 Insert 

9 Oscar Wilde, "The Critic as Artist", in Collins Complete Works of Oscar Wilde, Glasgow: Harper Collins 
Publishing, 2003,1138-9 
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Beckett/Beckett. Mercier begins this work with the above quoted line "a truth in art is that 


whose contradictory is also true" and, although he never mentions Hegel in the book, 
Mercier's chapter titles are deliberately referring to dialectical relationships; most obviously 
the first one "Thesis/antithesis". This constant struggle between various versions of self and 
other is something that Mercier regards as being important to Irish Protestants who are 
faced with the need to constantly ask themselves who they really are and, as a result, feel 
strangers to themselves, their religion, and their own country. 

Vivian Mercier's friend. Declan Kiberd, has written about the influence of Mercier's 
Protestantism on his critical vision in a manner that relates as much to Wilde and Beckett as 
to Mercier: "[Mercier's writing], in the fullest Protestant sense, was a summons to self¬ 
interrogation. For Mercier, literary criticism was never a discourse to be couched in an idiom 
of impersonal authority, but an active engagement with himself, his family, his national 
tradition". 10 For this reason, one can argue that the Samuel Beckett that emerges from 
Beckett/Beckett is the product of a dialectical moment of co-becoming between Mercier 
and Beckett; proof positive of what Mercier was fond of asserting; that all criticism is 
disguised autobiography. 

One criticism that is levelled against Hegelian dialecticism (by thinkers such as Deleuze and 
Guattari) is that it is too rigid and programmatic in its outline of thesis, antithesis and then 
finally synthesis, followed by completion and full-stop (words that have been attributed to 
Hegel but are not explicitly referred to in any of his works). However, what needs to be 
acknowledged is that once one dialectical process has come to a conclusion, another one 
can easily be started (or perhaps was already ongoing in tandem) and the process can 

10 Declan Kiberd, "Introduction", in Vivian Mercier, Modern Irish Literature: Sources and Founders, ed. Eilis 
Dillon, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1994, vii. 
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continue ad-infinitum. This is a problem that Mercier acknowledged at the beginning of his 


book when he admitted that he had had difficulty deciding what titles to give his chapters 
because he knew that the chapter titled Ireland/the world could easily have been called 
man/woman. 11 Thus, dialecticism, as championed by Hegel and Wilde, is a process of 
continuing becoming that never settles down into what Wilde called "merely being" in the 
world. 

Wilde's restlessness when it came to thinking the world and being in the world might 
perhaps be attributed to his Anglican upbringing and his feelings with regards to the Church 
of England. In "The Soul of Man under Socialism", Wilde made one of his few explicit 
appraisals of the mind-set inherent in the Anglican Church: "In the English Church a man 
succeeds not through his capacity for belief but through his capacity for disbelief. Ours is the 
only church where the sceptic stands at the altar, and St Thomas the doubter is regarded as 
the ideal apostle". Whilst this observation can be read as a satiric jibe at a corrupt 
unidealistic church, it can equally be interpreted as Wilde's insinuation that the Anglican 
faith is one that fosters debate and scepticism rather than an adherence to a rigid and 
inflexible dogma. Indeed, one difference between Catholic and Protestant Irish writers (as 
noted by both Vivian Mercier and Gus Martin), 12 is the manner in which Protestant Irish 
artists (as opposed to their Catholic counterparts) are willing to actively engage with their 
religious upbringing as a means for aesthetic creativity, rather than viewing their religion of 
birth as a Joycean net from which they had to escape. Thus, Wilde can be seen as a prime 
example of what Gus Martin called "The Protestant Legacy" in Irish writing. 

11 See Vivian Mercier, Beckett/Beckett, New York: Oxford University Press, 1977,12. 

12 See Augustine Martin, "The Protestant Legacy", in Bearing Witness: Essays on Anglo-irish Literature, ed. 
Anthony Roche, University College Dublin Press, 1996, 100; and Vivian Mercier, "Evangelical Revival in the 
Church of Ireland, 1800-69", ", in Modern Irish Literature: Sources and Founders, ed. Eilis Dillon, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1994, 64-85. 
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Hegel's religious affiliation remained Lutheran throughout his life and many of his texts are 


concerned with religion and theistic teachings. According to Michael Inwood: "In Hegel's 
view, "philosophy is required to translate the conceptions (or metaphors) of religion into 
conceptual thought. Since philosophy involves conceptual thought, it can reflect upon and 
interpret religion, while religion cannot reflect on or interpret philosophy or, for that 
matter, art". 13 Calvin Thomas has argued that Hegel's interest in religion might be 
accounted for by the fact that the figure of Christ can be seen as a major example of the 
dialectical process coming to fruition. If God is the thesis, and man is the antithesis, then 
Christ is certainly the synthesis. 14 

The text of Wilde's that perhaps most obviously paints Christ in the form of God-made-man 
is his epistolary work "De Profundis" (which, as Frank McGuinness has argued, can be 
regarded as a dramatic work because it is so blatantly and provocatively directed at the one 
-person-audience of Lord Alfred Douglas). In this letter, Wilde outlines his conception of 
what he called "a confraternity of the faithless" (echoing his above quoted observations 
about the Anglican Church); a version of faith which engages with others (some who are as 
yet unknown) in an unconditional act of trust and love, but does not ever defer to a specific, 
external deity. In Simon Critchley's book. Faith of the Faithless, Experiments in Political 
Theology, Critchley interprets "De Profundis" as Wilde's programme for an ethics that can 
be regarded as being both religious and Hegelian simultaneously: 

The truth of art, according to Wilde's expressivist romantic aesthetics, is the 

incarnation of the inwardness of suffering in outward form, the expression of deep 


Michael Inwood, A Hegel Dictionary, Oxford: Blackwell, 1992, 255. 
1414 See Calvin Thomas, Ten Lessons in Theory, 136-7. 
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internality in externality. It is here that Wilde finds an intimate connection 
between the life of the artist and the life of Christ. 15 

Despite Critchley's omission of any mention of Hegel in this reading of "De Profundis", the 
usage of such dialectical terms as "internality in externality" and "the inwardness of 
suffering in outward form" provokes Hegel's shadow to be cast upon this argument. 

Wilde's time in prison saw him having a sea change away from an emphasis purely on the 
private individual and his development; towards a focus on the individual's relationship with 
and dialectical impact upon others. When Wilde describes Christ in this letter, he is 
attempting to forge a Christ-like identity for himself that follows both Christian and Hegelian 
ethical demands. Just as Kiberd has highlighted the Protestant desire to be one's own 
confessor, Wilde advocates a Hegelian confraternity of the faithless that originates from 
symbols that derive from external sources but are only given authenticity through individual 
contemplation. 

Too conclude: In the more than one hundred years since Wilde's and Hegel's deaths, many 
of their artistic and philosophical successors have testified to their contemporariness and 
their writings as having a future-oriented concern that we are still living with to this day. As 
Michel Foucault has written of Hegel: 

Truly to escape Hegel involves an exact appreciation of the price we have to pay to 
detach ourselves from him. It assumes that we are aware of the extent to which 
HegeL.is close to us....he stands, motionless, waiting for us. 16 


15 Simon Critchley, Faith of the Faithless, Experiments in Political Theology, London: Verso, 2012, 6-7. 

16 Michel Foucault, The Archaeology of Knowledge and the Discourse on Language, transl. Robert Hurley, Mark 
Seem and Helen R. Lane, New York: Pantheon, 1972, 253. 
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Thus, those who wish to reject Hegelian thought are confronted by the realisation that 


James Joyce came to about his relationship with Catholicism; one must have tradition in 
oneself in order to hate it properly. This eulogy-esque passage of Foucault's is comparable 
to Richard Ellmann's closing appraisal of Wilde in his definitive biography of the man: "We 
inherit his struggle to achieve supreme fictions in art; to associate art with social change, 
to bring together individual and social impulses...He belongs to our world more than to 
Victoria's". 17 Whilst I don't agree that Wilde's work is not demonstrably of his own time (as I 
have talking about with my Victorian literature students in Limerick for several weeks now), 
it is certainly true that his theoretical and artistic works have outlined the problems and the 
potential solutions that we still grapple with in our contemporary moment. From Beckett 
through to Brian Friel and now with playwrights such as Marina Carr, we can see an Irish 
dramatic tradition (both Protestant and Catholic) having emerged from the example set by 
Hegel's Wilde which stages encounters between self and other in an effort to resolve 
tensions between the two. Thus, to paraphrase Ellmann's famous declaration about James 
Joyce, perhaps we are still engaged with the work of learning how to be Wilde's and Hegel's 
contemporaries. 


Richard Ellmann, Oscar Wilde, London: Penguin, 1987, 553. 
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